fatter was absolutely healthy but short-sighted. JNietzsche himself called his illness a bad inheritance from his father ("Leben," vol. ii. 327), and writes in a letter to Gersdorff: "My father died at the age of 36 of inflammation of the brain; it is possible that it may take me off still earlier." Whether the probably diffuse encephalitis from which Nietzsche's father suffered was chronic, or caused by accident through a fall down a flight of steps, remains, therefore, still an open question, and it is at any rate possible that Nietzsche was predisposed by heredity.
It is true that during his childhood he suffered from a certain weakness of the eyes, which was increased by the bad light of his room at home and of the schoolrooms at Pforta. We know that later on this weakness was great enough to make him believe that he would be exempted from military service.
Gould considers that this very short-sightedness was the principal cause of Nietzsche's migraine and headaches, and he disputes Dr. Mobius' statement that " myopia " does not cause pain. " Nietzsche underwent an atropine-cure, but this was a mistake, for the myopia increased all the more during his life, as the natural and inevitable result of over-correction of the myopia, and non-correction of his astigmatism and anisometropia, which obviously existed in his myopia. The simultaneous and equal suffering of his eyes, head, and digestive organs is the most striking peculiarity of Nietzsche's case; all the reflex symptoms, ocular, cerebral, neural, psychic and digestive, depended accurately upon the exact amount of work which he gave his eyes, and were relieved in exactly the same proportion as the amount of walking and physical exercise that he took." In 1866 Nietzsche was in such excellent health that he would willingly have taken part in the campaign of that year.
In 1870 Nietzsche is represented to us as having possessed the health of a bear, and being as fiery, elastic, and self-